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the Conference assembled, instructed American representatives to
oppose the German plan of carving Morocco into spheres of influence.
With Roosevelt withdrawing his support, France and Britain in
close accord, and the other Powers indifferent about Morocco, the
situation, when the Conference came, was far different from what
the Germans had expected when they demanded it. They were in
fact as near to being isolated as they had hoped their principal opponent
would be. Of the partners in the Triple Alliance, Austria gave a
mechanical support to the German view which won the Kaiser's
approval of her as his " brilliant second," but Italy was politely hostile.
She had promised the French a benevolent neutrality on Morocco
on the understanding that they on their side would regard Tripoli
and Cyrenaica as an Italian sphere of interest. Moreover, she had
repeatedly warned the Germans that she could not afford any policy
which brought her into collision with Great Britain. Russia, having
wound up her adventure in the Far East, was looking again to the
support of France and hoping for a loan in which both French and
British would participate. The main subjects in dispute became
tokens and symbols of this grouping of forces behind the scenes.
The French obtained their chief object by the establishment of a
gendarmerie nominally international, but really under French control,
and disarmed the opposition of Spain by giving her a share in it.
Under British influence France conceded equal rights for foreigners
and the establishment of a new State Bank financed in equal parts
by all the Powers, as Germany desired, but this was all that she got
after a year of threats and pressure.
When the Conference ended, President Roosevelt sent a message
to the Kaiser in which he congratulated him on his " masterly policy "
and " epoch-making success." In passing it on the German Am-
bassador at Washington assured his Majesty that though " it did not
appear to agree with the facts" it " came entirely from the President's
heart." It was coldly received by the Kaiser, who, to do him justice,
had no illusions about his own performances. He had gained nothing
which he could not have obtained by peaceful negotiations with the
French at any time in the previous year, and the whole blustering
business had given a reality and meaning to the Franco-British Entente
which the British at all events had neither foreseen nor intended. In
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